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IfandA l\ay Butcrteogh 

A Study of Pactora laportant to iaivlrc3«mental 
( Consarvatlon«Outdoor) Sdnoation Xiistxuotion 
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Statelet of the PxoblGBi 
To isolate knowledge and skill concepts deemed 
ncoessar? foo: teachers on both el^entar? secondar? 
level a to enable thea to teach for environmental ( conserTatlon- 
outdoor) eduoatlon^ 

Procedure 

A mailed questionnaire Tras forwarded to leaders In 
the field of environmental education and related areas* Ihe 
/nailed questionnaire elicited the respondents* opinions 
concerning; five questions: progrsw emphasis, required courses, 
In-servlce teacher education^ knowled^^e and sfclll competency 
levels, arsd gojne^ral state of teacher preparation In ertvtltsn- 
mental education. 
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Conclusions 

1. Iho undersradtiat© program of teacher ednca\ 
laclude ona or two courses In tho area of ea 
education. 

2. A-li prospective teachers should have an adequate under- 
standing of the following areas of imiwrledsei 

a. Blologltfa sdencej "biology, twtany, history and 
philosophy. 

b. Environmental edncatlon* concepts, history, end 

philoso;?^* 

c. CcnscTTatlon education* concepts, history, and 
philosophy. 

3. Integrated or Interdisciplinary approach to envliTMmiental 
(conservation-outdoor) education is best provided as a 
part of courses In biology, history, geography, political 
■sciences, and natural resources. 

Greater eaophasls should be placed on envlromental 
education in elenentary teacher preparation curricaila. 
Graduate Prp^rgaa 

1. A mlnlauin of thlirty hours in approved courses is required 

a. A maslaum of sis hours of professional education 
courses. 

b. An avcrase of "B'" must be presented for all graiiuate 
>ro rk. 

111 
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As a fi^enoral rule, a master's do^ee must be 
completed -.rt-thin a period of six years. 
A thesla or research project is required of oll 
studcnts as a part of hia requlrecients for b^ie 

Specialization in one of the following areas s 

1. Outdoor education and conservation 

2. atiTlronmentalreduoatlon studios and probloaa 

3. Social studios 

Field -sJDift provided in various courses. 
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CHAPTEH I 
IJJTBODUCTCON 



As man reaohea out into apace, pz-obea the depth 
of the ocean, and tries to renew the environment 
for living m Ita cities, environmental education 
13 reaching for new dlmenalona. (li^3) 

Ihe goal of environmental education Is to help man 
undeMtand that he la ahaolutely dependent upon hia environ- 
ment. Brennan aajrsj 

Environmental education conslsta of recognition 
Toy man of hia interdependence with hia environment 
and Trf.th life everywhere, and the development of 
a culture which malntalna that relationahip through 
moliciss and practice necessary to secure the 
future of an. environment fit for life and fit 
for living. (i^^8) 

The attitude of the American people toward natural 
resources can be attributed In part to hiatorlcal clrcoa-. 
stances and the abundance of natural resources. ' {6) Many 
great Americana have a distinguished record in conservation 
stretching back Into our early history. (7) Even the 
American Indians expressed their feelings about the land and 
its associated resources through the media of ritual and 
speech. (2^1') 

A poet wrote in the Kalevala (the epic poem of Finland): 
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Ooma'a barley •.'ill not flourish not the barley of 
K'?he^Goll be not macle ready, and the branches ^ 
N:?Sf.^V?li^'aarth, unaided yield the ripe nutri- 
tou3 barley. (7:22) 

He« the ancient poet polnta out that neture alone 
does not give aU «*» Is needed-man develops the needed 
mtelllsenoe, he mat have a 1mo«ledge and understanding 
of the earth's reaouroes. tlW Men are ohaUenged as never 
before to acquaint a growin* population with a baeteround--"- 
of essential Information pertaining to conservation of 
natural re«.urces. and their relationship to the total 
culture of the country. (iS) Attitudes must Tso developed,- 
TOlues must be cultivated, and personal commitments must 15e 
=.ade that «111 vrtthstand the strain of social, economic, and 
political Ufa of the adult world. (l6) The contribution 
that men can maSe to the solution of conservation problems 
will not be m the nature of great undertallngi; they most be 
direct, simple, and Immediate. B.e oohcepts. beliefs, and 
convictions formed In the Individuals' minds must be clear, 
fun. and tough enough to stand up under the stremoua pres. 

sures of adult life. <16) 

Educators express concern that previous environmental 
education efforts have not proven successful In aiding nan to 
u„der«t«.d his environment. (3) ae need for educational 
standarda in envlromental conceins must be met In order for 
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this ohallQnging problem to b© allevlatea. OhrouKhout the 
history of toaoher education, a serious deflolenoy has been 
recosniced In the preparation of teachers In regard to environ- 
mental Qducatlon- (8) Aa early aa 1926, Vlnal stated » 

Ihe greatest handicap to effective and successful 
nature study la the lack of teachers trained In 
methods of nature. (25:2) 

t-Zhllo educators are well aware of the laportance of 
natural resources, a need remains for educational progrannnlns 
m conserrratlon at all levels of Instruction. (10) There 
is a need for better, well-planned, well-coordinated, and 
trell-orsanlsed efforts by lay people as well aa educators In 
both the school and community. The need should bo clearly 
tonderatood by all Americans, they cannot be told how to do 
It, they must see for thcmselvea, Ibarn for themselves, and 
act for themselves. (11) 

The purpose of this study was to Isolate knowledge 
and skill concepts deemed necessary for teachers on both 
elementary and secondary levels to enable them to teach for 
envl ronnental (conservation-outdoor) education conceins. 
Taq study vT&a conducted in four phases. Phase one included 
a literature search for pertinent and relevant information 
and consultations frtth local environmental education experts. 
Phase fcv7o vras a mail survey of one hundred recognised leaders 
in environmental education and related fields. The questionnaire 

1 1 



ufclllr,3<i oUclted OTDlnlona relative to the Hold of 
environmental education. Phaae three Included an analysis 
.^d compart 3on of data received aurtn« phases one and two 
.nnd on evaluation of this data, 'ihe final phase provided 
for the synthesis of this data, in retn^ct to phase three, 
m the form of oondualons and recoomendatlons. 
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CHAPTSH* II , 
RSVIStf OP LITE2ATUBS 

History tells us that earlier clvlllsatlcMis have 
declined because they did not learn to live In 
hanaony with the land. (l:vlll) 

It 13 the knowledgeable men and TTomen who can xinlock 

the secrete of nature and enalxle man to Understand the 

onvlronaent* <3,^f5) Education la faced xrtth a serious' 

problem? most teachers are not equipped to teach for environ-* 

Dental concerns. By and large, elementary teachers are 

comparatively unaware of the whole resource pro'kflLem* (6,17) 

Teachers do not receive an educational background In ettvl»n- 

mental matters during their preparatory studies, especially 

elementary teachers* They may be exposed to such potential 

sources as freshmen biology, social studies, and the physical 

sciences, but often such courses rarely touch on resource*' 

management and environmental ecology. Elementaiy teachers 

need ecology and field -^^rorsr to give them a better understanding 

of the Interdependence of life in our en^ronment. (6,17) 

However, most teachers do no* receive a badkground In 

oiivlronmental concerns: 

Many teachers are not as familiar with the 
instruction materials that are outside of the 
classroom. ISeachers are not very familiar 
with curriculum potentials of the natural 
environment that lie about them Just outside 
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the olasaroom door* Teachers have not learned 

ho:sr to nianage a group of children in the 

*out--of -'doors. Teachers are afraid they will 

not know what to do- (16:1) 

Ilajor problems conf3rontin6 a teacher vrlthout a "back- 

sround In outdoor teaching revolve aroxind two aspects: 

1. Oliat of finding an area of ^suitable study: 

2. That of supervising and organizing the class 
vrhlle in the out-of-nioors- (19) 

'3he unlnfoimed tocher does not understand the vjaya 
that conservation c!an be tau^t. Ihey lack the knowledge 
of instructional methods to teach coneervation. deir 
students do not leam to observe, how to collect facts, 
how to interpret these facts, and how to sense a close 
relationship between natural resources, human life, and 
totality of all nature. (18) OSiese are only, a few reasons 
why environmental education is not a part of the curriculum 
in aany school diatrlcts* The answer lies perhaps in the 
preparation of teachers. (18) point cannot be over- 

emphasised, since competent teachers are obviously the key 
to the success of the inatruotlonal program. (15) 

It is the responai'olllty of colleBes and unl-Torsitles 
to give guidelines for training future teachers, paiirtl oularly 
elementary teacliers. (6,18) ^e 85,000 new elementary 
teachers who emerged f roa teacher education institutions in 
1969 were inadeqttately prepared in the recognition and study 
of the envlronaental probleais that loom as the major concern 
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of the 1970' s. (8) Cie question could asked ^riajr are th< 
teachers not being prepared? T^to possible ajnswers are: 

1. Our environmental problaas are complex and 

our teohnology and economy have not yet developed 
^rays of coping \ri.th them so our educational 
strategy la still unlnfoimed 

2. No two ooamunitlea, indeed no two schools, share. 
Identical environnentai probleaia «o our educational 
taotlos ooat be based on each school's own 
environment. So far, they havo not j (8) 

■me conoemed teaoher can obtain prof esfllonal v: 
assistance in nuafiroua ways including t . 

1. Parti oipatlon in summer inafeltutea and woricahops 

2. Enrollment in sanester-long academic courses 

3. Ijn-.aer7le« txainixigrprogram8£> (83,15) >cr- 
in-service tmining programs should -b« developed so^ 

that skills and knowledgea will- provide a comprehensive 
training plan developed- ta include the following t . 

1. A clear statement of ^bjeotives - . .. . 

2. Time sequence offerings oocttrrlng throughout 
the school year 

3. KLending of community environmental eotperlsncea 
-rlth indoor presentations 

it-. Provision for actual experiences to occur on 
school sites 

5. Development of 7rcitt«i materiaX that will offer 
infonaatlon as well as methodology 
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6'. involvement of teachers at all grade levels and ■ - 

subject areas 
7. Promotion and publicity of local collegiate 

offerings and scholarship programainhat relate to 
the environment ;(10) 
If the teacher 1» to be informed> certain tools must . 
be considered as -In-awrvloe training programs are :^veloped. 
The minlnrtaa prerequisites would seeaa to bet 

1. Strong general edneatton* edneatlonal training that 
vrtll enable" teachers to think- clearly and . 

- crltio^ly? to be abl»-to> articulate their thoughts 
through speeoi* ^tlng to widen their Intereet.., 
range in dally ei^.arlences; and to develop a 
"ctuee tioning Bind^-^.' 

2. Understanding of natural resources t the oharaoter- 
l3tlos, status^ distribution, and. importance to man 

3. BoologioaX awareness » a blending of field and 
dassroon experlenoea that urill help youth 

develop a greater interest, awareness^, understanding, 

and respect toward man* s enviroment 
h. Economic anarenesar an understanding of economie 

theory so as to deteraine the sole economics has 

m resouroe decisions. 
5. Political awareness a an understanding of the . 

American political process at national, state, 

local levels, and ways that the ■'individual can 



•be effective In helping to promote sound environ- 
mental resource decisions 
6. Problem-sol vlng: ability to define the problem, 
consider^ all related viewpoints^ and on the basis 
of substantial' facts, determine the best solution 
7* Understanding that man is part of the hrnnan 

ecological ssrstem) recognition that man is part 
. of his environment and Is e35>eoted to make oontrt- 
butions to society according to his ability ClO) 
CEhereTore, school systems should provide a strong ln-> 
service teacher training prograai that will assist teachers 
in acquiring the skills and knowledge necessary to guide the 
youth they serve* (10) 

Another vital component of the total environmental 
education prograaa Is the curriculum, da following points 
should be considered in relation to the^ cam culm In an 
urban school system t - 

1. Identify *^der3taadlng3** Tohioh are prerequi- 
sites regarding natural resources and the 
natural environment of urban regions 

2. Survey the total existing curriculum and determine ^ 
the most effective way of Integrating the 
understanding into the total sc'<iool curriculum (2-12) 
In a manner that will provide the logical continuity 
and progression 
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3- Give the learner an opporttmlty to study 

community natujral resources 
l^. Stress attitudes and not vocational skills)? • 
The most Important conservation impact that 
our xrrban youth vrlll have upon natural 
resouroea will he through their action as 
community citizens 
5* Bnphasize locaX resource problems hut do not 
neglect state,; national^ cr international ^ :: :r/ ^ 
resource prohleias 
6. Give- the learner an opportunity to play an 
active role in the learning proeesa* %e 
learner develops attitudes throu^i personal % 
experiences and thinking end not throu^pi the 
presentation of predigested conclusions 
7 • Provide a coasprehmislve in«»8ervioe program 

whioi^ operates^ throughout the school. year and?^ 
is directed at helping tiuachers increase their- 
imderatandingSy^ intereet^ asiarenesa^ and teaching 
siailfl in conservation ((Eo)) 
The college and university can provide the necessary 
courses for elementary and secondary teachersu In 1968, 
the Conservation Foundation Committee on aivi ronmen tal^ 
Education ^ Aaenca>\ Pniversitjes undertook the task of 
identifying courses and programs -artiich are available to 
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f^eneral students as well as persons training to b« envlron- 
aental speclallata at gradtiate and imdargradtiato levels. (8) 
In preparation for an Intrentory of environmental education 
opportunities at several colleges and universities, a pilot 
study Tjaa carried out at the University of Michigan. In 
order for a course to l3© considered relevant to environmental 
education, it Tms decided that the course Must fall into at 
least one of the followlns four categories: 

1. Olie course nmat contribute to the better under- 
stand! ns and ..iowledge. of the physloal-lAologlcfil . 
envlronnent. 

2. OJia course arust relate man to his envHtsnmcnt 

3' It oust lae ai technique or proTSlem-solvlng coizrse 
•rhlch t««ohe« prolalem-solvlng techniques and 
stimulate* atudents to woite towards the solution 
of problems facing their envlronaent 
Any renataljig courses which they believed were 
relevant to environmental education, but did not? - 
fall into the above three categories 
The findings of the University of Michigan study 
vars as follow » 

1- Most liberal airta collages with a student popula- 
tion of lass than 1^200 students laclc depth of 
interdeparfaaental resources to sustain a multi- 
disciplinary program reqtiired of a program in 

1 9- 



en-Tlronmental education. Unusiial cases do ealsfc 
where sanlnara are offered In environmental 
programs; i.e., Springfield College, rdassaohusetta, 
ajad Beloit College, Wisconsin. In these situations, 
team teaching often substitutee for a single course 
taught by dif f erent^ departments in larger univer- 
sities aa in the eaantple- of Ohio State University, 
UnlverailgF^ of- ^iashlngton^ Massachusetts Inatltuta 
of Technology, Colorado State Unlversityi^. Wisconsin 
Stat© University, Qatversity of Utah, Uhiveraity- of 
Wisconsin, and others - 

Many univeraltlea have a prograa or. part of it 
v/hich qualifies as envlxonmental education in a 
derjartment, or school or institute whose dlreotlon 
and policy in keeping with; a speoifio-- ' ' 
diselpline-^tih' aa political soience, ctvll- i 
engine«rtn«, biology, geology,^ agrl oul tuial' = ^ - 7 
econonioa-, or rural i»oiology»"^=- t^ thaw adiain-. 
i strati ve oiroumstanoas, it retaains unclear whether 
or not a prograa or eurriculua iii eavironaental 
education can havw adequate breadth for the 
spectran of student* who nay wish to enroll. 
Examples inoluda Cornell Uhlverslty, Jteasaohusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Indiana University - > 
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3. Ihe majority of students enrolled In comprehensive 
environmental education programs or courses were 
apparently not training for primary or secondary 
teaching positions at the institutions observed. 
7" Most of the students interviewed in the Michigan 
pretest were not expecting to he teachers. In 
the nationwide inventory, respondents indicated 
that students in ootjrses related to environmental 
studies itm prohablx destined- for professional : 
positions in federal* state, and. county:-planning 
agencies, various research activities, -pnvate^..i:..^r: 
business and industry, and universities. 
^^, Several tmiversl ties preaait what could: be 

considered, model opportunities in environmental 
education- under the- definitions of the concept aa 
used in this reports Sarvard.- University via its 
Committae-on Genejpal , Education^ .darke-Xtoiversity 
(Geography. Departaent) , University of ^ Wisconsin? 3 
(Environaental Stiidie» GoaaBlttee>r Montana State 
University, University of Michigan (School of - r v 
Natural Besouroes), Colorado State tteiversity,. 
stand among the -leaders 
5^ Categori sally, all faoxaty aeahera who wears 

mterviowed expressed a willingness to participate 
in a ahaalng of skills related to the area, of • 
environmental education ^ 
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6. Every respondent mentioned or recognized environ-^ 
mental education prograias depend on a capable and 
devoted inajn or a faculty team that Is aiSLB to 
coordinate the content and integrate the fundamental 
oonoepts of a program at a given institution. 
With the schools that were struggling to launch 
a new program or reorganize one that needs to 
become relevant to the urban resource problems, 
"leadership" ;fas given as one of the most vexing 
problfflas. Utah State University, University of 
Colorado, . Hew Jersey Commission on Higher Education 
and Ohio State Universities serve as Illustrations (8) 
The resolution of- problems in America ^'Jill continue 
on an ineffective basis until more and better pitsgrams 
In the area of environmental education can be provided at 
the college and university levels* (8) 

noth investigated a list of conceptual objectives 
important to understanding environmental education* (l?) The 
concept receiving a ninety percent or greater level of . 
acceptability were cranked in descending order of importance 
based on a 'freighted item-mean score, the ma^ltnum score 
v;as 5.0; the weisjhted item-scoree vary from ^•35 to 2.5A^. 
Concepts ^^ere aarranged and rearranged in lists- based on the 
similarity of content until a topical outline became evident* 
Tiie content and the weighted Item-mean scores were used to 
dotemlne the relative position of each concept within each 
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topic in the taxonomy list. It -^s assured that the panels 
of scholars represented In the interdlsoipllnary area of 
environmental management education and that their Judgments 
of the relative Importance of each concept vras a true measure 
of its importance. Twelve concepts T^ere identified vrtth a 
freighted item-mean score of ^.00 or higher (l^ble l). 

T&BLS 1 

TA.XOBOMY LIST OP CONCEPTS- POH ENVIBOmtaNTAL 
SDDCATIOH BASSD ON A WBICTTIiB ITEM- 
MEMI SCOHS ; 

Weighted It«ia«^ 

Concept Mean Score 

1. Living thlJigs are interdependent with one another 
and their environment. -315 essential, 17 highly 
daslratae, 1^ dealrattla.. ^•35. 

2. Safe tmste disposal, including the reduction 

of haiafnl and cuaulatl"7a effeets^f "various 

solids, liquids, gases, radio-active wastes, and 
heat»^l3 laijortant If. th« well-toeing of man andi . ..• 
his environment is to be preserved. 275 
essential, 51 hl^ly desirable 17 desirable ^.65 

3. Man has been a factor affecting plant and animal 
succession la environmental proeeases. 

essential, 66 highly desirable, 28 desirable.. ^.53 

h. The management of natural resources , to meet the 
needs of successive generations demands long- 
ranging tjlannlng. 236. essential, 85 highly. - 
desirable, 2i^ desirable • • •••• '^•'^'^ 

5. Water supplies both in quantity and qu^lty-^v 
Important to all levels of living. 236 

essential^ -57 highly deslr3bl>3, U-2 desirable ^+-39 

6. Natural resources are interdependent and the use 
or misuse of one will, affect others. 2^5; 
essential, 64 highly desirable, ^l^^^^l'^^ly :•" '^'■^^ 

7. Ihe earth and life on It are greatly affected by 
the atmoaohers. 313 essential, 62 highly 
desirable, 53 desirable. ^-^^ 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 

T\'/OmVll£ LIST OP CONCEPTS FOR SNViaONMBNTAL 
SnJCATIOU ON A WEIGHTED ITSM- 

MSAH SCOHB 

Wei silted I tern- 
!y[ftan Score 

Concept; ■ 

8. Envlrenznental management ^^^^Yf ^.^^f^t^g^;,. 
cation of knowledge from 2i«iy_JJ^^®^i.Si! 

Blines. 186 essential. 52 highly desiratae, ^^^^^^^ 

53 daairabla» ^ 

9. in any environment, one component 11^ e space. 
T^li-^y ain? . or food may. become a llmltljig factor. 
i^essSJlaST S^hiX desirable. 39 deslxable. .^.22 

10. Koafe resoviroea are vulnerable to depletion In, .. . 
Quality, quantity, or both. 20^ assentlal. _ 
?>• highly desirable, 35 desirad©. . . . • • 

11. Pollutants and contaminants are P?°f ^^^^.g, 
natural and man-made processes. 311 essential. 

60 hlshly desirable, desirable. . ^ ^-^^ 

12. Increasing human po^rtJlatlon, rising levels of 
^ the reWtant demands fjf greater 

industrial: and- agricultural productivity pro- . 
raotes increasing environmental _ 01 

20iK essential., 71 hi^aly desirable, 22 desirable... .pi 



Prom 3oth»a list of concepts,. It can be readily . 

noticed that t. . : ; 

1. The oone^ta relating to environmental, 
management education can be Identified by - 
utilizing scholars from many disciplines 

2. Ihese concepts can.be used in currloulua 
planning 

3. Biese concepts can be divided into sub-concepts 
and related to other educational conditions 

U. Sieaa conoeDta can be taught by using a 
variety of methods 

2d 
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5. Oiese concepts can be ta«ght at varletj^ of grade 
levels and In a variety of ecological settings 
i\n investigation of these concepts indicates that 
environmental education Is pervasive but also Integrated. 
(13) Southeiti proposed that as a child acquires a broad 
envlromental understanding (toowledge) he will develop 
a social conscience (attitudes) that will affect his- 
behavior (actions) towaid the total envlaronoent, Stapp 
indicates,, a strong- understanding oT hoir- resources are • ^ " - 
used requires knowledge of the social, political, economic, 
and aathetlo oonsideratlona aa well as teohnologioal - 
processes and institutional arrangeaents which govern 
their ufclllzation, . { 20) ^ - 

The perTaai^re nature of environmental education is - 
the study of man and his total relationship to Ms environ- 
ment, (13) It 1« noted that: educational curricula have not 
discussed maa's relationship to his totaj; envlronaent In 
teaas of energy flow, values, cultural, social, political, 
legal and long-range qualitr- iaroll<»*^o««* (13) 

1o. develop an integrated currleulum, the following 

concepts can be pursued* 

1. Key envlafbimental concepts can be graded by 
levels » x-.3; ^; 7-9? ao^ 10-12 

2. Concepts can be grouped by relationships 
eoonomlo, culture, ecology, and managetnent 
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3. Teacher backgroxmd and interpretive materials 

can be developed for each concept 
i,. A variety of student activitlas can be developed 
that are relevant and highly ao^ttvating and 
can te iailuoWvelr tau«h1: - 
5. n,a teaohar can Hitegrata the anvlioi»«ital 

ourrloui™ into the ezlstlns school ourrloulua (13.15) 
swan indioatea that a concem for envlromental. 
equality can be created through a ocpxehenaiv. envlroomental 
educatioh prosx... Hl3 progxan, »as concenied ^th Involvins 
^oole wlth envll«-ental-prohl8- solving. Ih*. p«««.-., 
.hould span the entire currlonlua, K-12. Iot»l lnvolve»«.t.. 
13 essentia:, fox different . oomponenta of environmental . 
attitudes have varying s«sceptihllity to Influence. at dlff.r«.t 
asa levels. ChUdr«. can hegln to s»ln so».e understanding 
of their environment m the ele»«ntaxy years. The, hullt- ««-:.. 
early learnings should taj« place outside of the school 

■buliaing. (22) 

Presently, In the Arm Arbor school system, . the , , 
^^lamentation of an environmental education philosophy .-is 
,,ell under..ay In fourteen different schools Involved In- 
oohocl site development projects. In every case, development 
13 being planned by an Individual school committee composed 
cf teachers, adalnlstxators, ground teepers, and most , : . . 
Importantly, students. IVpical activities of these, school 
.Ita development progr^s are planting of wind breaking shru'cs 
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sLnd trees for beautifl cation smd to attract vrildlife, 
construoting ponds, and building moxmdff to add diversity 
to the site and increase opportunities for creative play. 
In moat cases, students carry out a major share of the 
planning and developing activities. Moving into the secondary 
grades, the studenta begin to study local environmental 
problaas throughout the community. Here the classes from 
all subject areas of the currloulvtm begin to focus upon 
problOTs relevant to that subject? i.e., art classes are 
currently XTOi^clng to develop a proposal for beautifying an 
old bridge. Conservation classes have a small laie on the 
high school grounds at their disposal and they are currently 
studying the problems cf developing an xirban fishery. One 
of the strongest parts of the Ann Arbor environmental education 
program is the social studies program. Here there is a 
study of governmental institutions involved in local enylion- 
nental management problems. (1^) 

The response of the Ann Arbor students to their 
environmental education indioates Its greatest strength to 
be relevance. Tne educational programs meet student needs 
and interests, i^ther important aspect is that of exploring 
ways m which citizens can truly be effective in local 
problem solving. Environmental education has been offered 
as a challenge because it is a new and developing educational 
concept. It is essenttal that careful thought be given to 
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the content of environmental education programs* Such 
programs must be handled by teachers who ai^ competent to 
Dresent the social^ economic, political and cultural 
aspects of man's relation to his- total environments Ihe 
techniques of resources managenient should not be 
o veremphasl sed ^ (1^) 
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CS&PTEB III 
TSS OPINION STUDY 



An emnxonmental education opinion study was 
conducted by the author to eltolt toiowledge and skill - 
conoepta daemcd necessary for teachers on both eleiaentary 
and saoondary levels to enable then to teach environmental 
{ consarvatlott-outdoop) education. 

&. aailad questionnaire vras for?»arded to leaders in the 
field of envlronatental educaUon and related areas. A li^t 
of potential, respond^t a was drawn from conferences, sympoela, 
Qemberahip liata, - and authors of magazine articles relative 
to envlromaental education- 

2he aailad quesUonnai re, \^lth cover letter outlini^ 
the purpoae of the study, elicited the respondents* opinions 
concerning, concepts of environmental education (Appendix A). 

Oie (lueatlonnal ro was-pretestad-tjy twelw faculty 
members at Slippery Hock State College, and revised prior to 
sul3aiasion to the^atudy respondents. Ihe survey response- to 

the initial mailing (67^) >«s sufficioit to negate the ' 

necessity for follow-up reminder letters to non-respondents. 

A profile of the survey respondents shows that 6?^ of 
the respondents were Involved in environmental concerns 

(Table 2). . , . . 
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PROFILE OP RESPONDENTS K) THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
ECUGATION OPINION SURVEY 



TOTAL RESPONDENTS 



1. Academio Degree v 

Bachelors 

I'lastars 

Doctorals 



2. Major Field* 

Agrl cultural education 

Biology 

Cuarrlctaum 

Ecology 

Envlroment and Management Edi 

Forestry 
Geography 

Health and Physical Education 

Human Development 

Natural Resource 

Oceanography 

Outdoor Education 

Recreation Education 

Science Education 

Suoervision 

Wlidllfo Ecology 

Zoology 



3* Professional Expert ence; 

Less than Five Years 
Five to Ten Years 
More than Ten Years 



Location of Degree Institution: 

Northeast 
South 
Mid-west 
West 
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Ihe opinion study elicited information concerning 
five questions t program emphasis, required courses, 
in-service teacher education, knowledge and skill compe- 
tency levels, and general state of teacher preparation 

t 

in environmental education. 

0318 Caiestion ; 

Should studies for t«aohers in outdoor and/or 
conservation edaoafclon be offered by teacher preparatory 
institutions as (see altoraaatlvea below)? 

Ohe Hasulta : 

Hie respondents showed a slight preference for 
stTudies in environmental education as an area of minor 
emphasis under both undergraduate and graduate degrees 
and an area of Jiiajor study for Masters* programs (Table 3). 
T5ie respondents felt educational opportunities in 
environmental education should be an area of minor 
emphasis in degree programs (undergraduate and/or graduate) 
such as elementary education, secondary education {70%) 
and as an area of major emphasis for a masters (6?;^) 
as indicated in T^ble 3. 
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EDUCi^TIONA.L OPPOBTUNITISS IN 
£IlVIB02fi4E2JTAL EIW CATION 



HLQctive courses (undergraduate 
and/or graduate) 

Area of minor eaphaala In degree 
propixaraa Cundergradtiate and/or 
cT^uate) such as elements^ 
education^ secondary education 

Area of najor empheala for 
a Bachelors 

Area of najor emphasis for 
a Hastara 

Area of maioreeoiphaals for 
a Doctorate 



TOTAL 
38 

"39 
29 



PEH CENT 
60?^ 

59^ 
- ^+9^ 



p^q UTHED C0UHS33 

The. Question: 

How many aSQUIRED courses In conservation and/or 
outdoor education should 'oa Included in Al^ undergraduate 
education curricula? 
Th^a Be suits ; 

Tne desirable number of courses Indicated tvro or 
nore Should be Included in environmental education as 
indicated by the respondents (Table 
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T^BLB k 
R3QUIRSD NUMBES OP COUHSSS 



CGUH3SS 'VQ'SAL PER CENT 

None 3 fy^ 

One 20 304 

r.^ro or More i^Z^ 



IN^SSavIGS EDUCATION 
The Question : 

What th© BBST means to reach IN->SSavicS teachers -who 
have not had formal academic studies In conservation and/or 
outdoor education? 
Hie Hesults ; 

Tne respondents felt the BEST means to reach IN^SBHVICS . 
teachers were through special summer courses or workshops^ (75;^) , 
and graduate courses on college and university campuses (60^). 
(liable 5) 

TXSLS 5 

IN-SBHVICB TS^CHSH BTOQ^TION PRBPABATION 

lOT&L PBH CBHT 

Afternoon (after school wrkshops 
or seminars 18 ' 2?^ 

Week-end woricshops or seminars 23 42^ 

Orssnizational conferences (state, 
national conservation and/or outdoor 

education organization) 22 ^ 33^ 

Graduate coulees on college and 

university campuses lio 6o,<5 

Special siaramer courses or workshops 50 75^$ 
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In ox.ler for teachera to provide their students 
..ifch an understanding of the environment ^nA its problems 
it 13 neceasar:/ that teachers prepared .;lth ceitam • 
enviromiental < ccnservatlon-oufcdoor) education coope- 
tenoiae. liidioate. the COaPETSMCY LEV3L yoxx feel appro- 
priate for any additional ones you may desire. 
N0T3, 03,8 AREAS OP KN0WLEDG3 should not be newed as 
coursee-two or more of the areas of toowledge could 
be combined to foia-one course. You are asked to 
raapoml. to the question on the basis, of the subject :natter 
Within each, not on the basis of a number of courses. • . 

2ie respondents indicated the eoapetency level 

in sroup A, B, c categories. TtiB nuiaber in group A 
i^as seven, group had nineteen, and sroui^ C had t^ty- 
fcwo. Ihe respondents felt that teachers should at 
least have a general Tmo^edge of the subject area 
either ^th instruction and/or leadership competency 
(Table 6). 
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TABLE 6 . 
CO:i?STENCY LEVEL GH0UP3 



2? 



COMPSTSMCE L2r/SL A: 

Human Ecology Outdoor Teaching Methods 

Ecology Conservation 

Environmental Education (Concepts, history, 

(Concepts, history, philosophy) philosophy) 

Conseanratlon Education ?o3J.utlon 



COiMPBlSIICS LEVEL Bi 

General Biology 

General Botany 

Field Botany 

Geology 

Chemistry 

Sociology 

Geography 

Outdoor Safety 

I'lao Drawing 

Land Use Planning 



Tree Identification 
Wildlife Identification 
Bird Identiri cation 
Insect Identification 
Management 
Political Science 
Psychology 

Enviromental Education 
(Program Administration) 

Environmental Education ^' 
(Area and facility) ^ 7- 



COMPSTSNCE LEVEL C: 



Oceanography 
AstTOnomy 
Meteorology 
Archaeology 
Indian Lore 
Foli Lore 

Camp Administration 
Camp Counseling 
Orienteering 
Woodcraft 
Taaldermy 



Survival Skills 

Nature Crafts 

Water 'Sports 

Hunting^ Skills 

Fishing Skills 

Field Sports 

Winter Sports 

Landscape Planning 

Land Surveying 

PhotograT)hy (Nature Study) 



COJIPETEHCY LEVEL GHGUP3: 

A - thorotJgh understanding of the subject area with Instruction 

and/or leadership competency* 
B general knowledge of the subject area wl^thout instruction 

or leadership comoetcncy. 
C - acquaintance with the subject matter only* 
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GETISRAL STATE OP TITA.GHSa PRapAHATION 
IH HINVII^OMMHMTAL EDUCATION" 

Ihe Quesblon t 

In general, how vrell have teacher preparatory 

institutions -prepared teachers In conservation and/or 

outdoor education? 

The Hesultg ? 

Hn9 respondent a indicated the teacher Institutions 
were doing a poor- job in preparing teachers in environmental 
education {92^). (Tablff 7) 

•TABLE 7 

TZE PHEPAaATlOW OP TEACHERS IN 
SN7IH0NMSNTAI,. SCOCATION 





TOTAL 


PSH CERT 


Excellently 


0 


0^ 


Fairly 


5 


8% 


Poorly 


62 


92% 
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ANALYSTS OP DATA 

In the re^ew of literature. It T<raa cited that 
teaoh^rs In the elementary and secondary currloaLa lacte:^ : — 
adectuato preparation due to the fact that colleges and 
unlvsrsltiea are doing an inadequate Job In preparing teachers. 

A summary comparison of the areas of knowledge deemed 
important to teachers as gleaned froa the literature and those 
obtained through the study,, shows a high degree of agreement 
(Table B). 'ISio literature re^rtLew indicated studies in the 
biological scienoea inoluding general biology, general botany, 
field botany, general zoology, field zoology, ecology, and 
human ecology to be very important. Ihe opinion study 

respondents f^lt that most laportan-ir -of tite biologlcal^ 

science ji^^es were ecology and human ecology, 

Stu(iles in the physical and social sciences ^rere 
viewed as aome^jhat las? important in both the literature 
and the opinion study. 

Environmental education studios were cited as important 
both in the literature and the opinion study. 

The outdoor leadership and outdoor skills were viewed 
more Important In the literature than in the opinion study. 
It is felt the reason for this probably lies vtlth tenninology. 
(Appendl:s C). 37 
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studies m onglneeilnfif skills, nature study, and 
natural resources ware In agreement both in the literature 
and the opinion study. 

TABLE 8 

. SUm&HY COMPAHISON—AaSAS OP 
IiN0l«J2DGB DEEMED II-IPOBTANT 



LITEHATUaE. OPINIOiTsiUD!? 
A3SA3 OP ICHOVLSDGS SOOBCB COMPBTBNCY LEVEI^ 

BIOLOGXCiWL SCIENCE: 

General Biology 5,6,7,8,10* B 

11,13.1^> 

General Botany 6,7,3,10,11 B 

12,13,1^ 

Field Botany 6,7,8,10,11, B 

12,13,1^ 

Ecology 4,5,6,7,8,10, A 

11,12,13,14 

Human Ecology 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 10^. A 

11,12,13,14 



PHYSICAL SdENCS; , 

Geology 6,7,3,10,11, B 

12,13,14 

Oceanography 6,7,3,10,11, C 

12.13 

Astronomy 6,7,8,10,11, • C 

12,13 

Meteorology 6,7,8,10,11, C 

12,13 

Cneralstry 6,7,8,10,11, B 

12,13 
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CCVBLS 8 (continued) 

sin-mAH]: comparison— areas op 

I-ClIOWLSnJS DEEMED IMPORTANT 



~ — • ' illE&A'jWHS OPI*>IION S'lUDY 

OP KNQT/nLSDGB SOOHCS COMPBTESCY LEVEL 

SOCIAL SCIENCE: 

Soalolosy 7,3,10,11,12,13 ' ^ 

Arohaeology 7,8,10,11,12,13 C 

Geography 7, 3,10, 11,12,13, l^f B 

Political Science 7,8,10,11,12,13 B 

Psychology. 7,3,10,11,12,13 3 

Indian Lore 7,8,10,11,12,13 0 

Poli Lore ■ 7,3,10,11,12,13 C 



2N17I30NMENTAL EDUCATION: 

Environmental Education 1, 2,5,7*8, 10, 11, A 

(concepts, history, 12,13,1* 
philosophy) 

Envlrtwrnaental Education 1,2,5,7,3,10,13, ® 

(Prosrsffl administration) 1^ 

Environmental Education 1,2,5,7,8,10,11, B 

(Area and Facility) 12,13,1^^,15 

Conservation Education 1,2,5,7,8,10,11, A 

12,13, l4 

Outdoor Teaching Hethods 1,2,6,7,3,10,11, A 

12,13,1^,15,16 



OlfTIXiOH LEADERSHIP: 

Camp Administration 7,10,12,15,16 
Camp Counseling 7,10,12,15,16 
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mSLB 8 (continued) 

SUJLMARZ COMPABISON — J^HEAS OP 
liNOWLEDCB DBEMED IMPORTANT 

LITSHA-ruaB OPINION 'aWD'I 

AnSAa 0? TCHOIrtJSCGS SOUHCS C0MPST5MCY LEVEL 

OUTDOOH SKILLS J 



Camping skill 3 


2,6, 7, 10. 12,15,16 


c 


OrleJifceerlng 


2*6,7.10*12,15,16 


c 


Woodcraft 


2,6,7,10,12,15,16 


C 


SumvaX skllla 


2,6,7,10,12^5,16 


0 


Outdoor Safety 


2,6,7.10,12,15.16 


B 


^fiaturs crafts 


2,6,7,10,12,15,16 


C 


water sports 


2,6,7,10,12.15,16 


c 


Huntljig skills • 


2,6,7,10,12,15,16 


c 


Fishing skills 


2,6,7,10,12,15,16 


c 


Field sports 


2,6,7,10,12,15,16 


c 


Winter sports 


2,6,7,10,12,15,16 


c 


a]GIII22RI?IG SSTLL3: 






Landscape Planning 


1,2,7,8,10,11,12 


c 


Land surveying 


1,2,7,8,10,11,12 


c 


Map drawing 


1,2,7,3,10,11,12 


B 


Land Use Planning 


1,2,7,8,10,11,12 


B 



Tree Identification 6,7,10,12,15,16 B 

Wildlife identification 6,7,10,11,12,15,16 3 

Bird identification 6,7,10,11,12,15,16 ^ B 

Insect identification 6,7,10,12,15,16 B 

Photography (nature study) 7,10,12,15 c 

Ibiiddsray 7,10,12,15 C 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 

StrrJLMASY COMPABI SON—AREAS OP 
O0WLEDG3 DSEMSD IMPORTANT 



LITEBA'TUaS OpmON STUDY 

A52A3 OP OQtg^SDGS SOUacS C0MPST5NCY LK'/SL 

KA'IUI^AL HESOUHCBSt 

Conaerrotlon 1. 2,5t6>7t8,10, A 

(concepts, history, 12,13,l4 
philosophy) 

Management 1,2,5.6»7»8,10,11 B 

Pollution 1,2,6,7»8,10,11,12 A 

HOTEt Opinion Study Cezspetency Level 

A - thorott^ imdarstandlng of the subject area irtth 
instruction and/or leadership competency. 

B - general knowledge of the subject area without 
Instruction or leadership competency. 

C - acquaintance with the subject area only. 

D - not necessary for teachers. 
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CHAPTSa V 
CONCLUSIONS AND BEGOMMEND&TIOHS 

Ihe data oTDtained through this study along with a 
review of raateilals from nine colleges and universities 
offering environmental (conservation-outdoor) education 
prosrama showed the following conclusions. The conduslona 
drawn in the study^ v/111 be stated in the form of recommendations* 
bl'TSESGHAniATS PROGHAM 
PhllosoT^hy : 

i2nvironinental education is a method of edr.icatlon 
which utilises environmental resources outside of the 
formal classroom- It is used to teaoh what can be more 
effectively learned through the environmental approach. 
Outdoor activities develop the sisllls, attitudes, concepts, 
and Intellectual processes necessary for the understanding 
of environmental interrelationships. Since no currlculim 
area has a monopoly on the use of outdoor resouarces, environ- 
mental education is multi disciplinary. It is logical, 
however, to assume that the potential for some s^Tbjects is 
greater than for others. Because of urbanisation and 
contamination and depletion of our natural resources, environ- 
mental (conservation-outdoor) education has become slgnlfi-. 
canfcly important. Intelligent planning and decision-making 
in regard to the use of the land have, therefore, become 
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necessary. Civilization's stirvival relies, in part, upon 
the development of a conservation ethic. The citizenry 
raust become aware of men's effect on hi a natural and 
cultural environment. 

School administrators^ teachers, conservationists, 
recreation leadera^-suad. othera in related professions need 
to sain insight into the teaching and learning potential 
of environmental edttoatlon* The growth and expansion of 
enviitmmental eduoation depends, in part, upon the pre-service 
and in-sorvloe leadearship^ preparation* • 

Uie purpose of the undergraduate prograist 1st 
1* 3b p^romote ©nvirona^tal { conservation-K>utdoor) 
eduoatioa in aoocrdanoe with the goals of teacher 
preparation 

2. 5b further local, state, region^, and national 
goals relative to eduoation for environmental 
resource use 

Und er flrraduat e Prograax Outline ; 

A student should not ma;)or in environmental (conservation 
outdoor) eduoation; however, the student may choose to emphasize 
envlxonm^tal education v/ithin any number of majors — for 
example, elementary education, recreation education, or forestry 
Recoimnendations : 

Tlie folJLowing are the suggested recommendations for 
the underg3»duate programs 

1. The undergraduate program of teacher Education 
should Include one or tvTo courses in the area of 
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envlrojomental education 

2. All prospective teachers should have an adequate 
understanding of the folloviing areas of loiowledge: 

a. Siological Science i biology, Ixstany, zoologyt 
human ecology, and ecology 

b. Environmental Educations concepts, hi story , 
and philosophy 

c. ConsarvatJton Education: concepts, history,, 
and i^losophy 

3. Integrated or interdisciplinary approach to 
envirtaJMental (oonserT^ation-outdoor) education 

is best provided as a part of courses in biology,^: 
history, geography, political science, education, 
and natural resources 

Greatear emphasis should be placed on environmental 
educattcxn in elenwxtary teacher preparation . 
curricula 

GRAimT3 PROGHAjl 
Philoaophy : 

The environmental (conservation-outdoor) education 
T^rograza is designed to prepare personnel to fill leader^ip 
jx^lea in this field. A re-a";rakened publlo conscience about 
the vri.3e use and proper raanagemant of all natural resources, 
throughout the nation, has focused on the need for teadiers 
to use the outdoors as a potent tool in developing attitudes 
and knovi-lcdges concerning the use of natural resources* 
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Educators enrolled In the environmental education 
progi-ams are sl^on the necessary course woife and training "to 
gain a depth of knowledge and skills In environmental 
(conseinratl on-outdoor) education. Ihej will be prepared to 
malce full use of the potentials of the outdoor laboratory* 
Teachers trained to develop outdoor activities and e3:panded 
learnings In conaervation, will effect currlculua enrichment 
in their schools.^ Intensity of learning social development 
have characterized many of the successful outdoor programs 
sponsored thus far^ The value of environmental leaminga 
cannot be stressed eiwugh as states cope v?lth air and vrnter 
pollution and a popolation spread which threatens all open 
space for future generations* 

Siese vital problems are some of the concerns of the 
naster^s program which la designed to meet the needs of - 
the outdoor leaders for youth and adults of all ages. 
graduate Prograa Outline % 

1» A mlnimua ot thirty hours in approved courses 
is required 

a. A maximum of six hours of professional 
education courses 

b. An average of "B** nust be presented for 
all graduate vroaSc 

c. As a general rule, a naster's degree? 

must be completed xrtthln a period of six years 
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d. A thesis or research pro^aot is required of all 
students as a part of his requir^enta for 

the degree 

e. Specialization in one of the following areas: 

1. Outdoor education and conservation 

2. Environmental education studies and pro^ems 

3. Social studies 

f. Pield^rfc provided in various courses 

RnGoaaendationa. : 

Ihe foUo*Lr« are the susgeeted reoo-endatlcms for the 

graduate nrograai* 

1. aavironmental education should be an area of ma^or 

study for Master's programs 

2. Environmental education should be an area of minor 
emphasis In graduate programs such as elementary 
education, secondary education, etc. 

3. in-aervlca teachers can be reached throu^^i graduate 
courses on college and university campuses 

I,. Teacher Institutions need to improve the teacher 
preparation in environmental education 
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APPBNIXEX A 



APPENDIX JUl 



LST^Ea 0? TSf^SMIimL 
FOH OPIIHOH SUHVSY 



Jippery rock state college 




RECREATION DEPARTMENT 



Itorch 3, 1970 

Slippery Bock State College 
Slippery Boclc, Pennsylvania 



Dear 



We are In the process of developing a new academic program 
in environmental ( conservation^utdoor) education for elementary 
and secondary teachers* In an effort to establish an effective 
and relevant program, we are conducting a survey of leaders 
in the field relative to the conservation-M^utdoor knowledge 
and skills deemed important. 

As a recognized leader, we are asking your assistance and 
participation in the survey* enclosed questionnaire 

elicits your opinion concemingc: several aspects of environmental 
education. Youar comments concerning other important aspects 
not included on the questionnaire "will he greatly appreciated. 

Xoixr opinion will he an important contribution^ and we 
hope you will be able to assist* us in this endeavor. A summary 
of the results will be sent to you. 




Vfanda Buterbau^ 
Project Director 



EKLC 
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SU2^7BY OP OPIOTONS ON Efn/IHONMENT^L { a3N3EHVATlON-.OUTDOOH) EDUCAOION 



1. Should studies for teachers in outdoor and/or conservation 
education be offered by teacher r^reparatoi:/ institutions as 
(Chedk as many as appropriate) 

Elective courses (undergraduate and/or g3»duate) 

, Area of minor ^phasls in degree programs (under- 
graduate and/or graduate) such as elementary 
education, secondary education, etc* 
Area of major anphasls for a Bachelor's 
, Area of major emphasis for Masters 
- Area of major emphaslsr for Qsctorate. 

Comments : • - ■ 



How many RSqOIBEIf courses, in conservation siid/^or outdoor 
education should be included in al^ undergraduate teacher 
education currlcxala? 

None 

(tee ^ \ ' ■ - \ - 

Two or more 

Comments : 



Vfnat are the BB3T means ^ to " reach IN^SRVICg - teachera Who ' 
have not had foxmal academic studies In conservation and/or. 
outdoor education? (Check as many. as appropriate 

Afternoon (after school troAshops or sOTilnars . 
!/eek-end woiftshops or seminaars^ 
Organlzatlozxal conferences (state or national 
consecration and/or outdoor education organization). 
^^.^^^^^ Graduate courses on college and university cai£;puses» 
Special summer coxirses or vrorkshops# 

Comments! ' 
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In order for teachers to provide their students x^th an under- 
standlns of the environment and its problems, it Is necessary 
Tihau the teachers be prepared vdth certain environmental 
Uonservatlon-outdoor education competencies. Please indicate 

C0MP3TSNCB Lg75L you feel at)orot)nate for teachers in 
those AwaAS OF IGIO'/rLSEGIi: shoi-m below, and add any additional 
ones your.may desire. 

NOTE J Tne A22A3 OP I- CTQt/fLEEGg shown below should not be 
vlsv/ed as individual courses— two or more of the 
areas could bo combined to form one course. Xou are 
asked to respond to the question on the basis of the 
subject matter within each, not on the basis of a 
number of courses. 

C0MPST5NCY LB7SL : 

A - thorough understanding of the subject area with Instruction 

and/or leadership competency. 
B - general toowledge of the subject area iTithout instruction 

or leadership competency. 
G - Acquaintance ^rlth the subject area only. 
D - not necessary for teachers. 





A 




G 






r 




c 




'bio£x)gigal sciejics 




















la. General Bioloirr 












a. 


Environmental Eduo. 
(history, philoso- 
phy « concents) 










lb. General Botany 






















jc* ir'leld Botany 






















d- General Zooloorr 












b. 


Conservation educ. 
methods 










le* rteld Zoo'\.ox7 


































o. 


Sivironmental educw 
T)ro;?:rajn adminlst. 










iff. 






















h. 












d. 


Environmental eduo*. . 
area and facility 
dovolotwnent - 










1. 






















fPHYSI G&L SCIENCS- 






















a. G^lOflTT 














Outdoor teaching 
methods 










b. OceanoBcrarjhy 






















Astronomy 












f • 










H3teorol,oi?T 






















e. »3ha3nistrY 












h. 










f . 












OUTDOOH SKILLS 










K. 












a. 


Camninp: -skills 






















b. 


Orienteering: 










SOCIAL 3CISIC3 














Woodcraft 










6oclolo;iLV 












a- 


Survival skills 










Archa^oloary 














Outdoor Safety 










c. Geo.ofranh.y 










] 


f • 


Nature crafts 










Poll tl cal 3ci ence 










I 


Water sTDorta 










e. Psycho io^:r/ 










.1 


1. 


ttuntln« siciiis 










If, Indian lore 












Flshlnp; skills 










6- I'olk 7-orf5 












Field sDorts 










31, 












W-mt^er STDorts 




1 






|i. ^ 










a. 






1 


i 


jOUTDOOR LEADERSHIP 










in. ... >: ! 




1 


1 


c>iao aciininlsfcrati on 










in. r 






Cano coimspjlinp: 
















c 
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^9 



1 1.^ 3 


•CiC 


^ f 




C 




ENGIIiiiSlIriG SKILLS 1 




1 




pTATURAI, RESOUHCSS 










&v. L^'ind3cat>e nlanninw j 




1 


a. QDnservation 

(histoid, philoao- 
-ph.v, conce-ots) 










Land ^urveylnp: 


















1 


1. Land Use Plannln.cc 








j 

1 


b . Manag em en t 

(Forest, soil, 
water, 77ild- 
flower) 










e. 










f . 






























Pollution 
(Problems and 
controls 










a. treo Identification 










b. Wlldflower 
Identification 




















c. Bird identification 




















d. Insect identlfi- 
cation 










f . 




















e. Photo«rar>h7 




















f. Taxidermy 


1 ! 
















^. ! i i 


1 














! 1 














1. 1 i 1 




1 









5- iTi general, how '^ell have teacher preparatory institutions 
prepared teachers in conservation and/or outdoor education? 

. E:soollentl7 Fairly Poorly 

How long have you been actively associated ^/Ith conservation 
3^d/or outdoor education activities as a professional or 
leader? 

^ Less than five years 

^ Five to ten years 

I'lore than ten years 

Your highest academio degree 

Degreerr^rcajor ' 

Minor Z^^ZII^IZIIIZIZZZZZZIZII!" ' — ^ 

He eel ved from """ ' 

Located at .__.JZZZIZZZZ3^!ZZZ!ZZZIIIIII~^ 

Year ' ' 
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SUMMARY OP ABSAS OP KMOWLSDGE 



IHPOamNCS LEVEL CODE 


A 


B 


C 


D 


NO "' ' 


Areas of Knowledge: 


Biological Scienoea - " ' '" " ■ — — 


a. oenarajL aiology 


20 


2^ 


3 


0 




General Sotany - 


11 


37 


10 


2 


7 


c. Plaid .Bofcany 


19 


91 - 


10 


3- 




d. Genarsl Zoology - 


10 




i4 ■ 


1 


• ■ 6 


e. Fleld Zoology . 


17 


29 ■ 


10 


3 • 


a - • 


f « Scology 




15 


2 




7 


g. PI eld-Lab- Taxonomy . • _ 


1 










n. Cons. Biological . aes«aroi»- 


1 











N0T33: COiMPSTgNC? LSVEL3 

^ ■* l^'^'^l^ understanding of the subject area with Instruction 

3 - general knowledge of the subject area without Instruction 

or leadership ©ompetency. ^^oi^ion 
C - acquaintance with the subject matter only. 
D - not necessary fop teachers. 
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SUMMARY OV OP OOWLEDGS 



IMPOHTANCS LEVEL CODE 


A 


B 


C 


D 


^/o 

RESPONSE 


Areas of Knovrledgo: 


Physical Solsnoe 


a. Geology 


19 


39 


8 


1 


1 


Id. Oceanography 




13 


3^ 


2 


7 


c. Astronomy 


3 


12 








d.. Meteorology 


D 


22 


30 


3 


7 


e . Chemi atry 


5 


21 


3^ 


1 




€. Physlca 




2 


2 






g. Porsstry 




1 








h. Microbiology 






1 







NO-TjSS»- COMPSTSWCY LS^fSLa - - ■ - 

A - thorough imdarstandlns of the- subject areer with inottsuotion 

^d/or leadership conrofltericy. 
3 - general tenotrledgo of th« suljject area without instruction 

or leadership. c<mpetency. 
C - acquaintance with the subject natter oKly. 
D - not necaasaxy. for teachers. 
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SUMMHi: OP AHEA3 OP KNOWLEDGE 



IMP0HTA*NCS LEVEL CODB 


A 


B 


C 


D 


NO 
HESPONSB 


Areas of Soowledgei 


iSoclal Soienoes 


a. Sociology 


2d 


1^ 


i6 


0 


5 


b. Archaeology 


0 


21 




5 


5 


c. Geograpiiy 


16 


33 


■■- 12 


0 — 


- 6 


(i. Political Science 


13 


32 


i3 


1 


8 


e. Psychology 


■8 


33 


13 


2 


6 


f . ln<ilan Lora 


■ 1 


3- 


3k 


ir--- 


a 


e. Folk Loire 


0 


7 




lif 


2 


h. Sconomica 


2 










I. flatural fiesotiroea 


■ 1 • 










J . Anthropology 




1 









K0TS3: COMPSTESC?' XSVSLS ' 

A - tho2rou^ xittdearstaadlJis of the subject area with Instruction 

anct/or leadeMhlp competency • 
B - genewil kno^edge of the subject area without Instruction 

or leadership competency. 
C ^ acquaintance ^nth^the subject matter only. 
D - not necessary for teachers. 
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SUiMMAHY OP AREAS OP OCVLSDCS 



I.MPOHTANCB LEVEL CODE 


A 


B 


c 


D 


WO 

HESPONSB 


Areas of Knowledge » 


.triirli^nmental Education ~ 


a. bttTironraental Education 
(concepts, history, 
philosophy) 


32 


25 


5 


2 


2 


b. Conserrobion Education 
Methods 


39 


18 


3 


2 


5 


c. En-nronmen tal Education 
Progran Administration 


18 


3^ 


9 


3 


3 


d. jEnvlronmontal Education 
Area and Facility 
Bevolopfflent 


17 


23 


15 


5 


3 


e. Outdoor Tsaching i^ethoda 




ir- 


3 


1 


1 



N0T23: C0MPBT5SCY L5V3L3 



A ~ thorough understanding of the subject area with inatruotlo 

and/or leadership competency. 
B - general knowledge of the subject area ^nthout instruction 

or leadership competency. 
C acquaintance with' the subject matter only, 
D - not necessary for teachers. 
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SUMMAfiZ OP AREAS OP XJJOWLEXXJB 



IMPOa'EANCH LEVEL CODE 


A 


B 


C 


D 


NO 

HSSP0N3B 


Are&a of Knowledge! 


Outdoor Leadership — — ^ , 


a. uamp admlni strati on 


8 


10 


29 


1^ 


■ k • 


b. Gamp coimsellng 


9 


12 


29 


ih 


3 


c. Field Program 
Development 




1 








a. Accounting and Budgets 


1 











NOTES I COMPBTESCr LEVELS 



A - thorou^ understanding of the subject area with instruction 

and/or leadership competency. 
B - general knowledge of the subject area without instruction 

or leadership competency. 
C - acquaintance with the subject matter only. 
D - not necessary for teachers. 
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SUMMARY 0? AftEAa OP IfflOWLSDGB 
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IJlPOHTftWCE LSVEL CODE 



A 



B 



HO 

H3SP0NSS 




T 

J> 8" 



l9" 



19 



JFlahia^ skills 
J« Field sports 
k. Winter 3330^3 

MO rS3 J CO^TPSTSWCY LSV5L3 

G - acquaintar.ce xnth the au'o.lect matter only, 
- not necessary for teachers. 
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SUMTUaZ 0? AH2A3 OP KNOIVLSEGB 



irtPOHmNCS LEVEL CODE 


A 


B 


C 


D 


I'lO 

HESPONSS 


Areas of Knowledge: 


wiglneerlng Skills 


a. Lands oapa Planning 


10 


14- 


2^ 


12 




b. Land Surveying 


"6 


iT" 


31 


1^ 




o. i'laj? Drawing 


7 




23 






d. Land Use Planning 


19 


21 


22 


h 


2 



NOrSS: . C0MPSTENC7 L5VEL3 

A - thorough understanding of the subject area with instruction 

and/or leadership competency. 
B general knowledge of the subject area without instruction 

or leadership ooarpetency. 
c acquaintance with the subject matter only. 
D - not necessary for teachers. 



0 0 
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SUMMAHZ 0? AHiSA^ OP KUOWLSI»S 



IHPOHTANCE LEVEL GODS 


A 


B 


C 


D 


NO 

RESPONSB 


Arsaa of Knowledge: 


filature Study 


a- Tree identification 


13 


3^ 


I'i 


2 




b. Wlldllfa identification 


11 


34 


15 


3 


4 


c. Bird Idantlfloatlon 


11 


34 


l5 


2 


k ■ 


d. Insect identification 


12 


31 


18 


2 


' 4 


e. Photography 


11 






6- 


0 


f. Taxldeiay 


3 


7 


34 


21 


2 


S- Wild iVnimal isevelopment 


2 










h. Geology and Soils 


2 










NOTES t ■ COMPKTSNCT LEVELS 



A - thorough undoratandlng of the subject area with Instruction 

and/or leadership ccmpet^oaoy. 
B - genersG. ImoYrledge of the object area v/lthout Instruction 

or leadership ooapatenoy* 
C - acquaintance vrlth'the subject natter only* 
D - net necessary for teachers* 
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SUriiMARY OP AREAS OP KNOWLEDGE 



IMPOHTANCS LEVEL CODS 


A 


B 


C 


D 


NO 

RESPONSB 


Areas of ICnowledge J 


Jiatural fie sources " """ 


a. Conservation 

(concepts, history, 
philosophy) 




20 


7 


0 


0 


b. Management (Forest, 
Soli, Land, Water) 


17 


3^ 


12 


0 


k 


c. Pollution 




27 


3 


0 


3 


d. jFfuman jScology 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e. Game Ilabltat i<Ianagement 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


f. Land Use Economics 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Z. Population Control 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 



H0TE3: COMPBTBNCY L57SL3 



A - thorough understanding of the subject area with Instruction 

and/or leadership competency. 
3 - general knowledge of the subject natter only. 
C - acquaintance with the subject matter only. 
D - not necessary for teachers. 
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' APPSNDIX C 

SKLSCTBD ADDITIONAL COMMENTS DSSIVED 
FIIOM THE SUHVBY BESPONDENTS 
BI TH2 lUJLED QUESTIONNAIBS 
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qiUESTION 1 

Should studies for teachers in outdoor aJtid/or conser- 
vation education be offered by preparatory institutions? 

SELSCTSD C0M?fSMT3 ; 

a Ihls needed field of sDecializatlon demands that 
courses and eroerienoes be offered to all teachers. 
Thus, one needs graduate courses to prepare for this. 

b. Conservation is not a subject. It nust be built into 
e;cl3tlng pitjgrama at all levels ► 

c. A major eamfcaals is necessary to prepare individuals 
to be teachers and leaders In the field. 

d. Not a minor, but Included in all courses. 

e. A aininiur^ requirement for everyone not Just teachers, 
but engineers, attorneys, M.D's., etc. 

f . Some core of 1 - 3 cotirses should be required of all. 
Extent to which this could become an area of major 
enrohasls at teacher preparatory institutions at 
graduate level would seen to depend on resources and 
balanc* with other programs. 

c. I feel that a Master's degree should be of f ered in 

enviromiental studies rather than the standard i-iaster's 
in education, many required education courses are non- 
relevant and lack content* 

h. I am definitely convinced that all of the above are 
needed and td.ll become increasingly important,^ 
environmental problems are here to stay and wt» raeed 
qua3Lifi«d educators to Interpret and teach- 

i. All teachers should take at least a cont^aat course. A 
second course in teaching conservation would b» 
dcjsirable. 

J. EnTtronaental xjroblems are becoming so important that 
T^e should offer every otjtjortunity for young people 
to become Isnowledgeable of what is happening and to 
develop skills in solving these problems. 

k. Environmental education must be a dimension of the entire 
currloalum— science, mathematics, social studios, 
geography, political science, etc. must get away 
from treating environment only as a separate course 
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by insisting on nice, neat little acad«nio cubby- 
holes for it. 

The traditional "outdoor edtmation" concept is far, 
far too narrow a viewpoint. 

Environment is not a course; it*s a value system, 
a social ethic, a philosophical overview. 

Environmental education (not conservation or outdoor 
education) should receive^ EQUAL and IIJTBGHATED emphasis 
i3i£^entlre proffram and not as a 33PAHATS course 
or thrust. 

Environmental education must deal with the gusty 
issues of people—too many people. We must deal with 
the politics and the social pressures which determine 
resource use and allocation." It is not enough to 
point a finger at industry and say *'shame for 
polluting our rivers and air. " We must learn the 
economics and the cultural patterns which have lead 
us into this meas. 

Too important an area to be ignored on any level. 

A series of required courses in environmental 
education should be mandatory. 

For elementary teachers, 2 or 3 courses emphasising 
integration of environmental education with other 
topics and used ^fith school ground, outdoor labs, 
and discovery techniques. 

For secondary teachers, it depends on ma^or. If all 
social science secondary students were to have a 
reqtiired 2 or so courses— courses well designed, broad 
integrating— that would be a big move in the right 
direction. Certainly masters and doctorate environs- 
mental programs as majors are needed, to train 
people who can give the kind of mdergraduate environ- 
mental education needed. 

Fa^eferably incoipo-rated into each and every course, 
and conservation education should be Incorporated 
into the courses in elementary and secondary studies. 
Additionally t In programs of teacher prot^aratlon for 
natural and physical science courses sucii i^s listed 
on the areas of laiowledges list on the n&xb page; 
however, outdoor and/or conservation education should 
be given major emphasis 

Prospective students should have science background 
then* education gradixate work or vice-v€rrsa. A field 
practlctim should also be required. 
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Care must be exercised that environmental education 
does not become specialized as a serjarate degree 
program in the preparation of teachers. It needs to 
be diffused throushout all programs so that teachers 
are Q:zpoaed and mderstand how man is a part of his 
environment. This knowledafe, vrtth skillful instruc- 
tion, can then be applied to whatever course is to 
oe taught. In the past, the tendency; has ber^ to 
segment courses and programs. The knowledge gained 
becomes difficult to pull together andi^iake practical 
application in oxir way of life and our relatlonshi-o 
i'Tith our surroundings. 
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Ql/ESTIOa 2 

How many HSQUIBSD courses in conservation and/or 
outdoor education should be Included in all^ undergraduate 
teacher education curricula? 

SELJ2CTSD COI'LMS^ITS : 

a. All teachers should be aware of this subject matter 
area to some degree. Whether an awareness can ^em^xlt 
from one course or two or more depends on many 
variables. 

b. OiJLtdoor education techniques should be an integral 
part of al3^ appropriate cotirsea. Students who vjlsh 
to strengthen themaelyes in outdoor education may 
elect courses. 

c. I think it will take at least two courses to give 
students a basic understanding of the lnrportance of 
conaervatlon and/or outdoor education. 

d. One basic course might be required. Through your 
counselljig program students would be encouraged^^ 
rather than" required to become Involved In other 
courses and activities. 

e. iiequired courses to integrate: ecology principles f 
conservation concepts , history, philosophy and response 
of social, political, economic Institutions to 
changing values and technology. Hiia is to be 
handled in various ways so hard to reduce to number 

of courses— could be one. 

f . There Is no such thing as conservation and/or outdoor 
education. I cannot accept this so that it la 
Inposslble for me to answer your questions. 

g. Environmental education should have the very highest 
priority. After all, the liability of the earth is 
at stake. We have failed in the past, not making 

it a part of everyone^ s schooling. 

h^ Teachers must be taught to provide an "envlromental 
ethic'* for all courses they teach. Just as they do 
now with economic ethic . 

1. One course to T)ro^/lde acadenlc base, second course T 
geared to educational aspects of environment stressing 
the Interdisciolinary aspects. ^ 
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J. At least two courses vrould "be necessary to Introdiice 
duals to the biological and social Implications 
of this area of study* 

k. Deoends completely on the content , none if there 'ts 
only superficial treatment, two or thoree sood "gusty'* 
courses' dealing with contemporary issues, at best, 

!• Carefta examination of current currlcular offerings, 
should reveal ways and means of Incorporating desired 
conteJit and experiences as an integral part of 
courses. 

/ ■ 

m. The present entphasls on the emrlronment necessitates 
two woriclng courses with the knowledge of the 
environment since teachers are "es^jected** to 
'T:)e In the lmaw# " ' - 

n- Bcology and consertratlon of natural resources are basic. 

o. I woiild not like to think of Just addlSi^ additional 
course woric per say. I would prefer to identify what 
needs to be taught and then assess how to fit it 
in— a neir course sequence or revised older^ cours^st 

r>. A alnlmtBo of three courses should be offered— general 
ecology, outdoor interpretive technique, environ- 
mental education* 

a. Outdoor education can be taught viithout any 

conservation implications. With a college faculty 
geared to survival and environmental problems and^ 
relationships, you would not need any course because 
the philosophy would permeate all, but no one has 
come up with such a faculty as yet, 

r. At least six credits, preferably more with methods 
courses predominating. 
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Viliat ai^ the 3SST means to reach llUSEB^nCE teachers 
who have net had fomal acsdemio studies^ in conservation and/ 
or outdoor :^ucatlon? 



SEL£CTaD aOM:-!iajfT3 : 

a- I ^ think the BSST means is through undergraduate - 
studies. It has been my experience that laost 
teachers who participate in IN^SSHVICS woricshopa 
have some experience or related interest in outdoor 
education. CChe buli of teachers do not participate 
TriLthout some prior interest or added incentive 
such as in-»servioe oi^dit*. 

We offer mxkshopa on week-end basis, summer gradtiate 
courses and have found real response to thoa and 
tremendous carry over to the imtjlementation of 
programs in public schools in New XettJc*. 

o. All have useful applications* I favor stressing 
urgency of brlnsixis all teachers up to some desired 
foundation level of understanding s^ that this could 
be built upon with looai in-service education of 
brief duration. And, doing this soon~within 18-2^ 
znonths* Pull leaders (the department heads of science 
and social studies ooardinators) Into special si^smer 
courses; have thent help train others meet v/eek- 
encisand aftemoojia. Provide incentlves-~time and 
money, and BSCOGHITIOM ! f 

cl» The best bet is to develop a credit course, also a 
cooperative effort with consultants in Harrisburg^ 
also special organlisations such as Forest Servic«?,p, 
etc., groups with extensive facilities* 
'Slippery Bock should check the possibility of u^Jjsfi 
the closed Job Center at Marienvilla as a permaneixt 
outdooor laboratory. 

e* I am involved x^th successful programs in all of the 
above ^Ireas. There is a definite need for in-service 
programs and we find that teachers do begin to develop 
skills and self-confidence that aid them in their 
teaching. These programs must be broad and multi- 
disciplinary. 

f . I am not too sure about how use "formal courses^ may 
be* Other means of developing environmental 
awareness and expertise may be more etifective— 
woort^Ghops, seminars, teach-ins, cacrolng, survival 
ti^inlng programs, oceanography explorations, etc. 
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Teachers could gain much by being active participants 
in conservation and outdoor education related organ- 
ization* 

Perhaps emphasis should be placed on the better two 
responses through ^hlch I can see vrhen all could be 
used as c^plements of one another XTOeare feasible* 
The first two certainly iiould not provide an 
opportunity for very intensive study, and I am not 
sure the format of'^^inore conferences (third response) 
Is indeolsivo to leamlns as dlght be learned imder 
the latter t^ro alternatives. 

This is a tough one* We have been attetatptlns for a 
nuiabe3? of years to train teachers, but the time 
factor 13: a a^jor stop gap* I have checked alfev 
of the ateve categories because all are being nsed 
XTith soma, degree of success* 

All of l^tase seem as legitimate ways of reaching i 
iix-servloe teachers^ based on past patterns* I ^uld 
prefer aTHore drastic change, that^^of offering such 
course worjr during the teaching day, and freeing 
teachers to vork content and approaches as an ongoing 
part of the daily teaching. 

Heed a field oriented setting^ best done in at least 
one t/eek^ 

A central information source on environmental 
matters, ta Iteep teachers informed of developments 
in environmental larprovement and problem areas may 
have somo merit- 

Oiicr 32Epertence has revealed the graduate credit area 
or salary Increanent requirement as the most valualiLe 
Ir^oetntlv^ 

All providing (1) is required, (2) they get credit* 
The only teachers volunteering for this are already 
motivated environmentalists, already teaching in 
this framenork* 

Answers here depend somewhat on the availability of 
assistanoa in the forn of staff, materials, and 
laboratory and/or dononstration areas. Making such 
programs acceptable for advanced degree credit more 
generally would nrovlde a much needed incentive for 
in-aervice teachers* Viccnsin has done this, and 
probably other states as ^^rell* 
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In order for teachers to provide their students vrith 
ai:n understanding of the environment and its rjroblems, it is 
necessary that teachers be prepared »vdth certain envi i^onmental 
{ con3e3rvation-HDutdoor) education comoetencies* Please 
indicate the C0M7STESC3 LSVSL you feel apT>ro-oriate for teachers 
in those A5IIA3 OF K2^-^ILEDGE shown below/ and"" add any additional 
comnients you nay deslra* 

SELECTED C0IO5MT3 : 

a. 'Ihis question is particularly difficxilt and I feel 
that it iq relatively, invalid because one must 
consider the type of outdoor or environmental 
problem he VTlshes to institute j the direction that 
he wishes to go and the environment in which the 
program will operate* The items could all be 
AjBjjC^D, depending upon these factors and the specific 
and general objectives of the teacher (and also his 
o:/n academic and practical training and experience) • • 

can see by my responses to the lengthy discipline 
area questions above that I strongly believe in 
concept and methodology as paramount to the environ- 
?nental program. Wciat one does after that must relate 
v^ith these objectives and understandings. 

b. A5 In the usual case you have concentrated on 
''Areas of Knowledge** or ''Subjects'* or content* Host 
of this can be learned as you woik into an outdoor 
education program* 

Hie areas I feel are important are J Sensitivity 
training, educational psychology, leamlng theory^ 
teachor-pupil relationsips^ experience In unstructured 
loamlng situations, s2:*oup processes, group dynamics, 
small group learning, understanding of humaneness, 
understand what it means'lio be authentic, development 
of self-concept. All loiowledge is -trorthless, if you 
do not have human understandings 

c. Hoese are disciplines, not subject areas. I cannot 
answer these vrLth any meaning. To know something 
in each, but v;hat something. 

d. I feel strongly that teachers should receive much of 
their environmental education out-of --doors* dey need 
to Icnow lnt2t)duction to the natural:cworld by an 
enthusiastic naturalist-teacher* Develot)ing a feeling. 
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&xid a concern for the earth should be a primary 
objective* Ci3iere is no substitute for the 
outdoors when teaching environment of education. 

Ihe validity of this questionnaire is dependent upon 
one's conception of what definition of environmental 
education you advocate. Reci*eatlon skills and 
nature study do not fit into my definition but laay 
be appropriate for others, 

I feel need to be more specific in the areas of 
sociology, psychology, political sclcmce, and 
comnunl cation skills, as well as ecology. You 
also need human ecology. 

Ihere is too nmoh overlap and ambiguity Intthla scheme. 
It seCTS to be developed along traditional lines of 
bits and pieces (academic departure and disciplines) 
for the most part., tfoat of the substance Is part of 
general education. Why not be daring and search for 
some creative organizational pattern of approach! 
Academic understanding Is only part of the" Job. 

Ebe present emphasis In environmental studies Is the 
inter-relation of all the above skills, and any 
sufficient treatment of the subject, therefore, 
requires a knowledge of the role plajred by each of 
the above areas. I^/hether A or 3 is required la 
difficult to say since all are part of an inter- 
related "s^ole. 

Teachers need enough identification and techniques 
for identifying to keep them from feeling totally 
illiterate and imconrpetent but, basically, they need 
to learn to read the landscape and discover "oroblons 
and relationships. 

Any ^'•^111. that makes people feel at home in the out- 
of helps, but the underlying philosophy counts. 

Ta;:^.deimr can be a vronderful hobby that develops 
Interests, skills and a feeling for a career of 
collecting 7Tithout any concern for xrtldllfe* Ehvlron- 
mental education needs to start x-alth the total 
environment. Soil conservation techniques have no 
place in a beginning urban progiram, but solid v^raste— 
air pollution, etc. Ultimately, however, the city 
dweller must know that he det>ends on proper land 
management for his food and that his responsibility 
as a citizen includes suToporting good management 
"Drograms — even as that rural individual needs to 
learn of his involvemant in urban Droblems. 
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